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- COMMON SCHOOLS AND COMMON SENSE. 


[It is refreshing to find any thing like common sense on 
the subject of general education. ‘The following extract is 
from the 49th of a series of numbers now publishing in the 
Boston Courier under the signature of Croaker, and which 
bear internal evidence of coming from the honest and power- 
ful pen of the former Editor, Joseph T. Buckingham. We 
wish he could be employed as one of the State School- 
Missionaries.] 


“ At present, we want a treatise on education, not to tell us any thing 
new, but to explode the errors, which have been introduced by the admir- 
ers of novelty.” —OLiveER GoLpsMiTH. 

This sentiment was written about a century ago. What 
would its amiable author have said, had he lived about this 
time, and hereabout in this region, where every man, who is 
ambitious of the name of a scholar, a philanthropist, or a pa- 
triot, is constantly beating his brains to see if he can extract 
therefrom some new project for the advancement of educa- 
tion, and the enlargement of the boundaries of knowledge ? 

Now I profess to be a friend of education. I am not for 
restricting any reasonable effort to educate all the people in 
all the branches of learning, which are profitable, and to the 
greatest extent of which their capacities are susceptible. [| 
would not merely provide means for the attainment of all use- 
ful knowledge by the middling and poorer classes of the 
community, but I am also willing to make provision that the 
rich may learn something, and that provision I am willing to 
make for them, at the public expense, since some of them will 
not do it for themselves, or will not avail themselves of the 
provision after it has been made. 
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The Commonwealth of Massachusetts has been liberal in 
donations to colleges and academies, and her common schools 
are now the pets of the Legislature. Like all other pets, they 
are in a fair way to be spoiled and made good for nothing by 
over-nursing. Since the institution of the School Fund,—a 
magnificent project, in its first inception, and one which con- 
fers immortal honor on its author, (Wuo was HE?) the stan- 
dard of common education has been greatly elevated; but | 
am not sure that pupils come any nearer to that standard than 
they did to the former one, or that individual acquirements 
have kept pace with the progress of the continually increased 
and increasing public patronage. Schools are more numer- 
ous. ‘The yearly terms of schools are extended. Higher 
qualifications are required in teachers. Normal schools have 
been established for the purpose of qualifying teachers, and 
many teachers, no doubt, have qualifications superior to some 
who taught, or attempted to teach, thirty or forty years ago. 
But, as if to defeat these superior means of instruction, the 
number of studies are increased, till they have become so va- 
rious and so numerous, that the knowledge acquired by the 
pupils in the ordinary district schools is exceedingly superfi- 
cial. When Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic were the 
only required studies, they were generally taught with thor- 
oughness, and learned, to a degree that rendered them valua- 
ble. Reading embraced spelling and defining. Grammar 
was taught to those who wished to study it, and had the ca- 
pacity to understand and apply it. Old Master Bingham, 
with his Columbian Orator, his Young Ladies’ Accidence, 
and Dilworth’s Arithmetic, made as good scholars as the ma- 
jority of those that graduate now, at the public schoals, even 
in Boston. 

The introduction of Geography and Intellectual Arithmetic, 
as elementary studies in the common schools, formed a new 
era in the history of those institutions; and these studies, 
with the three before named, embrace as many branches of 
learning as can be taught in those schools, with real advan- 
tage to the pupils. In a school of fifty there may perhaps be 
five, to whom the study of Grammar may be serviceable, if 
pleasant ; but if not agreeable to the taste and genius of the 
pupil, it is but a waste of time to attempt to teach it. Gram- 
mar can be taught by oral instruction, by correcting the un- 
grammatical language of the pupils, and by the example of the 
teacher, much more easily and more effectually, than by com- 
mitting to memory and reciting the rules of etymology and 
syntax. An accomplished teacher may do more for a class 
of twenty, in one hour, by exercises on the blackboard, than 
he can do, in a whole day, for an individual who studies and 
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parses from a text-book. One mode is practical, easily com- 
prehended and impressed on the mind; the other is theoreti- 
cal, dry, unentertaining, discouraging, and frequently @ sub- 
ject of dread and aversion. Notone child in a thousand ever 
received the least benefit from studying the rules of grammar 
before he was fifteen years old. 

Then, as to defining. How many,—or rather, how few,— 
are the children, who understand the definitions, which they 
commit to memory from the dictionaries. In many cases, 
the defining terms are more obscure and harder to be under- 
stood than the term defined. Besides, there are many words, 
—neagly all the conjunctions and prepositions, and a large 
class if chietin; that cannot be defined by any other word. 
They are universally understood ; their meaning is learned 
when the first words are spoken, and they are properly ap- 
plied, or located, in the first sentence that a child utters. It 
is folly to attempt to draw a definition of such words from a 
child, or impossible for a teacher to give one, that will not 
confuse rather than enlighten him. 

The passton for improving the common schools has become 
a complete madness, and if it should grow upon us a few 
years longer, as it has for a few years past, every county in 
the state will need an insane hospital, and every district 
school-house will become a receptacle for the furiously, if not 
the incurably, mad attempts that have been made,—and, for 
aught I know, have succeeded,—to introduce text books of 
Anatomy, Botany, Geology, Chemistry, and other sciences 
into the public schools. A knowledge of all these sciences is 
desirable ; but the common school is not the place where that 
knowledge is to be acquired. It has recently been proposed 
in the Legislature that Physiology and Hygiene (') should 
be taught in the public schools, and that every teacher should 
be examined in those sciences before he attempts to teach ; 
but there is one capital defect in the project, namely, it is not 
decided who is to examine the teachers. This, however, will 
not prevent the passage of the law. It will only afford*an 
opportunity for some friend to the common schools to come 
forward next year, and propose to send some fifty or a hun- 
dred agents around the Commonwealth, to examine the school 
committees of the several towns, and teach them how to inves- 
tigate the qualifications of teachers. 





GOD. 


** Thou art, though Teachers pass away ; 
Thou art, though Knowledge may decay ; 
Thou art, though Power to weakness fall, 
Thou art Eternal, All in All.” 
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NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


It ig@not generally known that for eight years, a system of 
Public Free Schools has been established in New Orleans, 
not at all inferior to the schools at this end of the Union. 
Indeed, it may be questioned whether the Second Municipal- 
ity, which commenced the work, has not even gone beyond 
us in some of its arrangements. At the very outset, it pro- 
vided books for every child, lest poverty or want of zeal 
should delay, or, perhaps, prevent the great work from begin- 
ning so as to insure success. An attempt was made in Bos- 
ton, two or three years ago, todo the same thing, and an able 
Report on the subject was made by a Committee, but the 
experiment was not tried. 

The same Municipality has also established a Lyceum and 
Library for the use and benefit of the public schools. The 
Library was established at the end of 1844, and now contains 
above 8000 volumes. One course of lectures has been given 
at the Lyceum, and liberal provision has been made for the 
increase of the Library and the support of the Lyceum. 

It is a pleasant circumstance that the Superintendent, who 
has directed these schools from the beginning, is a citizen of 
Massachusetts, the Hon. John A. Shaw of Bridgewater, who 
was a most efficient agent in establishing and defending our 
Normal Schools. On the last birth day of Washington, this 
gentleman delivered, before the public schools, an excellent 
address, which has been published by the Council of the Mu- 
nicipality. It gives right views of the glorious work of gen- 
eral education, and an encouraging view of the rapid progress 
and future prospects of the schools. ‘The following extract 
from the Address will show that Mr. Shaw understands his 
duty, and the obligations of the government and of every 
citizen. 

« The illustrious man, whose birth this day commemorates, 
never uttered a more important truth, than when, just before 
thé’ close of his public life, he addressed his countrymen, as 
follows. “ Of all the dispositions and habits,” said he, “ which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and morality are indis- 
pensable supports. In vain would that man claim the tribute 
of patriotism, who should labor to subvert these great pillars 
of human happiness, these firmest props of the duties of men 
and citizens. ‘The mere politician, equally with the pious 
man, ought to respect and cherish them. A volume could 
not trace all their connections with private and public felicity. 
... And let us with caution indulge the supposition that mo- 
rality can be maintained without religion.” A few words 
after the expression of these noble sentiments, he adds the 
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injunction which is no less worthy of the man, “ Promote 
then, as an object of primary importance, institutions fér the 
general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the struc- 
ture of a government gives force to public opinion, it should 
be enlightened.” 

How appropriately is the birth day of one observed as a 
public school anniversary, who, not content with having ren- 
dered to his country unequalled services, both in the field and 
in the council, was anxious for its welfare in all coming time ; 
and, in his parting legacy, enjoined on his fellow-citizens the 
memorable precept, “ promote then, as an object of primary 
— institutions for the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge. 

And can it be believed, that a large portion of the Ameri- 
can people have been deaf to this precept? ‘That, in several 
of the States, no efficient school system has yet been estab- 
lished, and that but few of them seem to be awakened to the 
importance of public instruction? In some parts of the coun- 
try, it is a common opinion, that the public school is for the 
exclusive benefit of the poor, of those only who have not the 
means of obtaining instruction elsewhere. In any commu- 
nity where this erroneous opinion prevails, the public school 
will soon become, if not already such, an unfit means for 
training up the children of any one,—of the poor, no less than 
of the rich. It is all but a self-evident truth, that. the public 
school, supported at the public expense, for the education of 
all who choose to resort to it, is an essential appendage of a 
free government. With what propriety can we call on a 
people to exercise the powers of sovereignty, unless they are 
an enlightened people? How often have we heard the can- 
didate for popular favor descant on the sovereignty of the 
people, and take care to inform his auditory, that the people 
are the source of all power? And so they are; but how 
many, who remind them of this cardinal truth, advocate such 
a system of public instruction, as would best qualify them for 
discharging the duties of their important trust? How many 
of them reflect, that the number of voters in their respective 
districts, who are unable to read and write the vote they give, 
is often larger than the majority which elects them ? That even 
the majority of the chief magistrate of the Union, is often 
smaller.than the number of voters who cannot read aad write ? 

We republicans sometimes express our astonishment, that 
our transatlantic brethren should be content to have for legis- 
lators and sovereigns, those whose only title to the high dis- 
tinction, is, that they belong to certain families; as we are 
unable to perceive how the fact of being the son or daughter 
of a particular person, fits one for so high a trust. But how 
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much have we to boast of, when we leave it to mere accident, 
whether or not our sovereign, the sovereign people, shall en- 
joy even the most limited means of instruction? The absurd- 
ity of putting the property and lives, and every interest that a 
man holds dear, at the command of the community, without 
adopting any measures to qualify that community for the dis- 
charge of its high duties, is too apparent for argument. 
The simple fact, then, that there is among us, no legislator or 
magistrate, except such as the people depute from their ranks, 
leads at once to the inference, that the people must be well 
informed, else they can neither select fit men for their rulers, 
nor judge of their measures. 

It is evident that the Public School is the only efficient 
means of enlightening a whole people,—the public school, 
liberally sustained by the whole community, and for the ben- 
efit of the whole community. As every man feels it his duty 
to support our free institutions of government even at the sac- 
rifice of his life, so should he sustain with his funds, his _pat- 
ronage, and his counsel, the Public School, the necessary ap- 
pendage of a free government, and without which it cannot 
existin its purity. Universal suffrage, without universal edu- 
cation, is but a weapon in the hands of a madman.” 





JONAH HEELTAP.—A SKETCH. 


Jonah Heeltap was what is called an original in his way, 
not that he struck out any new path, which is said to be 
a mark of genius, but because he seemed to be unable to 
walk in the track of any other teacher. When Jonah was in 
his cradle, as the bread-trough was called while he occupied 
it; for it served this double purpose during the whole of his 
infancy, and it was shrewdly hinted by one of the old ladies, 
who visited Jonah’s mother, that if he were baked, as the 
other dough was, it would not hurt him,—when Jonah was 
in this cradle, the first indication he gave of his future great- 
ness was in the system of discipline, which he instituted for 
the management of two little kittens, that were saved from a 
large litter to contribute to his amusement. As a quiet kitten, 
a kitten asleep, is no playmate for a restless infant, Jonah 
contrived in various ways to give pain to the yet gentle ani- 
mals, and every exercise of his cunning in this way was con- 
sidered by his parents to be an infallible omen of future 
genius. Nay, it was predicted that Jonah was destined to be 
a teacher, for what but a natural bent in this direction, could 
have taught him so characteristically to constrain and tease, 
and even torment the little innocents to make them move, 
and then to beat them to make them keep still! 





lad 
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The head of our little hero soon gave evidence that it be- 
longed to an uncommon child, for it outstripped the body in 
the matter of growth, and finally became so disproportionate- 
ly large, that, unless carefully watched, the head would be 
lower than the heels, reminding one of a little plaything called 
the witch, made of pith with a large shot at one end, which, 
when the witch was stood with the shotted head uppermost, 
was sure to be instantly inverted, to the great amazement of 
children, to whom gravity and gravitation were as yet unr - 
vealed mysteries. This rapid expansion of the cranium, was, 
of course, supposed to be a natural consequence of the in- 
crease of the brain, though the old crone, whose ill natured 
remark, we have already given, used to say that in mixing 
her dough, Jonah’s mother put all the yeast into the head. 
This malicious remark, however, lost much of its force from 
the consideration, that the head was less inclined to rise than 
1o fall, as has been already related. 

Far more respectful was the remark of the parson’s wile, 
who, when the fond mother was descanting upon the magni- 
tude of the little Jonah’s head,—on which, by the way, no 
hair, except a few very fine, white, scattered stragglers, was 
ever seen to grow,—remarked with becoming gravity, that 
the head of Jonah reminded her of Jonah’s gourd (IV, 10th,) 
and the doating mother got the Good Book at once, and see- 
ing that the gourd of the elder Jonah grew up in a night, and 
perished in a night, considered this circumstance portentous 


of the early death of her darling, especially as it had been . 


told her by a wag of the parish, that another passage of Scrip- 
ture, of which he did not recollect the chapter and verse, de- 
clared that “ So wise so young, do ne’er live long.” 

In due time, appeared the two butter teeth, as the nursery 
maids call those pioneers which first show themselves to the 
great joy of the parents, and to the great misery of the infant. 
But Jonah’s teeth were no common ones, so that when the 
fond mother, in showing them to the ill-natured dame of 
whom we have already twice spoken, remarked in commen- 
dation of their size, “ They are pounds of butter!” The un- 
relenting old one remarked, no doubt in allusion to the dough 
before mentioned, though the boy was short enough before, 
“We shall have some pastry then!” 

As Jonah did not grow in stature so fast as he grew in 
wisdom, he did not graduate from his bread trough until the 
end of his third year, and the singular coincidence between 


the number of years that he had lain, as it were, in the body . 


of the trough, and the number of days that his great proto- 
type lay in the body of the whale, did not escape the notice 
of a pious neighbor. ‘The fact was that the understanding of 
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Jonah, both that connected with locomotion, which he had 
not acquired, and that other, which had not come, were weak, 
and the propensity to stand on his head, which led strangers 
to think the child any thing but a witch, induced the kind 
mother to keep her darling longer in the bread trough than 
was prudent in her, or comfortable to the little Jonah. 

As soon as the little fellow began to speak, he began to 
exhibit that never failing sign of genius, the ability to learn 
by heart words and sentences of whose meaning he had not 
the most distant idea. No language can describe the joy of 
Mrs. Heeltap, when, to please her husband, who was by some 
called a free-thinker, and who really deserved the appellation 
in so far as he was generally free from thought, she had. 
taught the child to say the first stanza of Pope’s Universal 
Prayer, and the little fellow, being lifted from his trough to 
go through with the exhibition, said in his own peculiar way, 

“ Father ’fall in every age, 
In every clime adod, 
By thaint, by thavage and by thage, 
Jover, Jover, lod.” 

This effort of the young rhetorician was rewarded with an 
extra slice of cold apple-pie, which took possession of Jonah’s 
stomach, and kept possession so long that every one supposed 
the days of our hero were numbered,—and so they were, but 
they were not finished, as the sequel of his history, should it 
ever be written, will fully manifest. 





Correct Speakinc.— We advise all young people to ac- 
quire in early life the habit of using good language, both in 
speaking and writing, and to abandon as early as possible 
the use of slang words and phrases. The longer they live 
the more difficult the acquisition of good language will be; 
and if the golden age of youth, the proper season for the 
acquisition of language, be passed in its abuse, the unfortu- 
nate victim of neglected education is very probably doomed 
to talk slang all his life. Money is not necessary to procure 
this education. Every man has it in his power. He has 
merely to use the language which he reads, instead of the 
slang which he hears; to form his taste from the popular 
speakers, writers, and poets of the country; to treasure up 
choice phrases in his memory, and habituate himself to their 
use, avoMling at the same time that pedantic precision and 
bombast, which bespeak rather the weakness of a vain am- 
bition, than the polish of an educated mind.—Fort Meigs 
Reveille. 
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SLANDER. 


A whisper woke the air— 

A soft light tone and low, 
Yet barbed with pain and woe ; 
Now might it only perish there, 

Nor further go! 


Ah me! a quick and eager ear 
Caught up the little meaning sound ; 
Another voice has breathed it clear, 
And so it wanders round, 
From ear to lip,—from lip to ear,— 
Until it reached a gentle heart, 
And that—it broke. 


It was the only heart it found, 

The only heart ’t was meant to find, 
When first its accents woke; 

It reached that tender heart at last, 
And that—it broke. 


Low as it seemed in other’s ears, 

It came a thunder-crash to hers,— 
That fragile girl, so fair and gay,— 

That guileless girl,—so pure and true! 


Tis said a little humming-bird, 

That in a fragrant lily lay, 

And dreamed the summer morn away, 
Was killed but by the gun’s report, 
Some idle boy had fired in sport! 

The very sounp a death-blow came. 


So, when that word 
Her light heart heard, 
It fluttered like the frightened bird, 
Then shut its wings and sighed, 
And with a silent shudder—died. 





EXCERPTA CORRIGENDA. 


Dr. Chalmers says, “ The man whose heart is set on the 
conversion of his children, he it is, and, we fear, he only, of 
all other parents, who lives by faith.” Other should be 
omitted. 


A contemporary, by way of apology for the leanness of his 
columns, says, “ ‘I'here has not since our last one item of 
news of moment come to hand.” There, as an expletive, as 
it is sometimes called when it begins a sentence, is: generally 
to be avoided. The above sentence should read, “ Since our 
last, no item of momentous news (or no news of moment) 
has come to hand.” It rarely happens that there, thus used, 
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does not mar the sentence or make it absurd. What can be 
more ridiculous than to say, as many do, “ There is no man 
here who saw it.” “ No man here saw it” is better English, 
and some ink is saved by omitting three words. 


A Bookseller advertises a Prayer Book which he says is 
printed from the largest type of any similar size. He proba- 
bly meant “ The largest type to be found in any Prayer Book 
of similar size.” 


Lieut. Lynch in his account of a visit to the Dead Sea, has 
the following sentences. 

p. 25. “ On either bow (of the vessel) is Calpe and Abyla, 
the Pillars of Hercules.” Now Calpe and Abyla could not 
be seen over either bow, but over each bow one of them 
might have been seen. It is bad grammar to say Calpe and 
Abyla is. 

p- 41. “Some of the old headstones had carved on them 
the implements of the trades pursued in life.” This does not 
mean that the stones had carved any thing. The word carved 
may follow the word them but it is better to say “ The im- 
plements were carved on the headstones.” 

p. 345. “ All carried a long gun and short carbine, the last 
slung over the shoulders, except an Arab, who bore a spear 
eighteen feet long”’ Was the gun also eighteen feet long, 
that it took a// to carry it! The sentence should read thus, 
“ Except an Arab, who bore a spear eighteen feet long, each 
carried a long gun, &c.” 

p. 155. “'The windows might have been, but from an error 
in their construction, the door could not be, closed. Closed 
should follow been, and even then the sentence is far from 
being well exjressed. 

p. 163. “ We pulled up the lake and visited Medjel.” This 
reminds us of the children’s riddle of the Well, 

“ Round as an apple, deep as a cup, 
All the king’s oxen can’t pull it up.” 
The expression is too professional. 
“p. 150. “ ‘Their supper consisted of a whole sheep, which 
they pitched into without knives or forks.” Vulgar. 

Lieut. Lynch’s book is very interesting though the style is 

not commendable. 





Tue Cost or PauperismM IN MassacHUsETTS FOR THE 
Past Eteven Years.—We have been allowed by the Pas- 
senger Agent, to look at a statement which he has lately 
drawn up relative to pauperism ins Massachusetts, from 1838 
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to 1849; from which it appears that the total cost of pauper- 
ism in Massachusetts for these eleven years has been $3,462,- 
$88.74. Of this amount, $885,927.08 was paid for alien 
paupers. ‘The amount of head money received for alicn pas- 
sengers during this period, deducting expenses, was $149,- 
176.61, and, deducting this amount from the expense of alien 
paupers during the same period, the balance against foreign 
paupers is $736,755.47, which amount the State and towns 
have been obliged to pay out.—Boston Traveller. 


It should be added, that the amount paid for the support 
of native paupers for the eleven years is $2,576,961.66. While 
this enormous sum speaks volumes for ¢he benevolence of 
the State, ought it not to awaken the tax payers to the only 
cure for this increasing evil, the perfecting and extending of 
education, so that ignorance and idleness may die out, and 
the Almshouses be converted into schools or workshops of 
industry. 

In the eleven years above-mentioned, the whole amount 
assessed upon the inhabitants of .Massachusetts for the sup- 
port of public schools was only $6,465,941. We believe the 
pauper appropriation increases faster than that for schools, 
which is less by about half a million than twice the amount 
paid for paupers. When will the people learn that the true 
way to pull down almshouses is to build up schoolhouses ? 





Cost or Crime 1N ENGLAND, IRELAND AND ScoTLaNnpd.— 
Great efforts are now making in England to adopt some 
universal system of education, like our common school sys- 
tem. W. J. Fox, a benevolent Quaker, has compiled a series 
of tables to show the enormous cost of crime in Great Britain. 
They present a startling aggregate. Over half a million of 
hand-loom weavers are in a wretched condition, and half a 
million of laborers are living in a state bordering on barba- 
rism. Crime had increased six times as fast as population. 
The expense engendered by this horrible state of things was, 


Cost of crime per annum, $51,000,000 
Poor rates, 25,000,000 
Hospitals, 25,000,000 
Cost of police, jails, etce., 7,000,000 


The expense in England and Wales is set down at (wently- 
seven million five hundred thousand pounds ; including Ireland 
and Scotland, at forly millions, ($184,000,000 !) 

His object is to show that it would be cheaper to educate, 
and thus leaven this vast mass of corruption, which is now 
preying on the very vitals of England. 
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THE NEEDLESS CAUTION.—Ebiror. 


“My dears,” said a Hen to her children, one day, 
“Whenever you go on the common to play, 

Be sure not to go near the terrible well, 
» For adown it your father and grandfather fell, 

And left me a widow; so shun it, my dears, 

If ever you wish to arrive at my years 

Of discretion.” She said, and the young ones the more 
Wished to visit the well they ne’er thought of before; 
Prohibition had made them quite anxious to know 
What there was in the well that should frighten Ma so, 
And a restless propensity somehow had got ’em, 

To see how their ancestors fared at the bottom. 


So once, when their mother was busy at home, 
They slyly departed to have a good roam, 
And call at the well, for why should they fear, 
So cautioned and guarded as all of them were ? 
The young cock came first, and, as if in a glass, 
A rival he saw looking up in his face. 
He then flapped his wings and set up a crow, 
And seeing with anger the rooster below 
Crowed always as he did, and strutted and acted 
In mockery of him, he grew quite distracted, 
And could bear it no longer; so downward he flew,— 
And slept with his fathers.—Now this is all true! 
The moral addresses you, mothers, who fear 
Some danger afar, when no danger is near, 
And put into the heads of your children what brings 
The mischief you dread, on the poor little things. 





A LIMITED BOARDING SCHOOL.—Miss Mitrorp. 


All the world knows what a limited number of pupils 
means. Our stint was twenty, and really, considering the 
temptations of great girls, very great girls, too old to learn, 
and little girls, very little girls, too young to learn, we kept 
up our number vastly well. We were not often more than 
forty, principally because the house, without too much sacri- 
fice of health and comfort, could not contain a greater num- 
ber. If the next house could have been procured, we should 
soon have increased to fifty, and indeed, might have gone on 
gradually multiplying, till we had travelled half round the 
neighborhood, for Mrs. S. had always a difficulty in saying 
that ugliest of monosyllables, no; and the task was not ren- 
dered easier when she was beset by the mingled temptations 
of interest and duty, as she named her wish to have the young 
properly educated by herself; although, as she departed more 
and more from her limited number, she was obliged to em- 
ploy assistants, so that the object of the restriction, that she 
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might have all the pupils under her personal instruction all 
the time, was entirely lost sight of, as was the obvious duty 
to reduce the terms in proportion to the inerease of scholars, 
and the inferior quality of the instruction. 

One pupil, having arrived at the presentation age, seven; 
teen, and her guardians not knowing what to do with her, 
she was continued at the school in the capacity of-a parlor 
boarder. I shall never forget the difference that one day 
made in this fair damsel. ‘Translated on a sudden from the 
school-room to the drawing-room! preferred at once over the 
heads of her fellows! I never saw such a change. She was 
no worse, poor thing, than most girls of seventeen, that transi- 
tion state when learning is laid aside and know!edge not come. 
She was ostentatiously idle always, and affrontingly gracious, 
or astoundingly impertinent, by fits and starts; patronizing 
one day and forgetful the next. No M. P. freshly elected for 
an independent borough, ever experienced a more sudden 
loss of memory. There was nothing remarkable in this, but 
unlucky nature never intended our poor parvenue for a lady 
of consequence. She was born to be a child all her days, 
and, which was much worse, to look like one,—the most in- 
significant fair-haired girl that ever lived. : 

Dress did nothing for her, her very milliner gave her up in 
despair. Gowns turned into frocks when tied round her slim, 
straight, waist. Caps, turbans, feathers, muffs, all artificial 
means of giving age, and size, and importance, failed in this 
unfortunate case. Never did a faded beauty take so much 
pains to look like a girl, as she did to look like a woman. I 
believe that she would have consented to be dressed like her 
grandmother, if it would have made her seem as old. But 
all was in vain, time only could cure her obstinate youthful- 
ness of form and expression, and time travelled rather slower 
with the idle girl than he had been used to do with the busy 
one; so that, after a few days’ display of her gay plumage, 
she grew weary of her airs and finery, and withdrew as much 
as possible, from her old companions, to partake of the larger 
society, and more varied amusements amongst which she 
was beginning to be introduced. ‘Three months after, she 
reappeared in the school room quite a different creature, ab- 
sent, pensive, languishing ; silly beyond her usual silliness, 
and in great want of a sympathizing friend. She soon found 
one, of course ; every “ ‘Tilburina mad in white satin” may 
make sure of a “confidante mad in white dimity.” Her 
friend was a tall, sleepy-eyed girl, as simple as herself;—and 
then the closetings, the note-writings, the whisperings, the 
mystery, the importance! The whole school was on tiptoe 
to find out the secret, and the confidante was in great danger 
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of telling, when, luckily for her reputation, the secret told 
itself. One fine night, when the moon shone brightly, the 
fair Tilburina set off for Gretna Green. 

After this, we had no more parlor boarders, but we abound- 
ed in great girls;—young ladies sent from the country for 
“improvement,” as the milliners say; who, after a seven 
years’ apprenticeship in some provincial fashion shop, come 
up to the metropolis “to be finished;” or the desperately 
naughty and the hopelessly dull, banished from home to be 
out of the way, and to try what school would do; or the 
luckless daughters of the newly wealthy, on whom the magic 
air of a metropolitan seminary was expected to work as sud- 
den a transformation, as the wand of Cinderilla’s fairy god- 
mother. 





SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


It is in vain to look for the highest excellence in any pro- 
fession which is not made the profession of life. School 
teaching, resorted to simply as a stepping-stone to something 
better, has its advantages, but its disadvantages far over-bal- 
ance them. ‘Throughout our Commonwealth it will be gen- 
erally found that the more intelligent men and women have 
been, in some portion of their lives, engaged in school teach- 
ing. ‘The training received in this occupation has done much 
to elevate the character of the people, and to render them ca- 
pable of conducting the educational interests of the town and 
district in which they reside. But the consequence to the 
school has been, frequent change of teachers, inexperienced 
teachers, and teachers who regarded their occupation rather 
as a means than an end, Our whole common school system, 
till within a very few years, has been systematically unsys- 
tematic. 

The establishment of Normal Schools has done something, 
and is doing much, to do away temporary school teaching, 
It can not, however, accomplish every thing. A young man 
in choosing a profession, will hesitate a long time before 
selecting one which promises absolutely nothing but food and 
clothing. Inveigh against the influence of money as we may, 
it cannot be denied that it possesses power to command the 
permanent employment of the highest talent. Deceive our- 
selves as we may, the well remunerated callings of life con- 
tain thousands who ought to be the teachers of children and 
youth, while there are multitudes in our schoola, neither fitted 
by nature nor education, to occupy their responsible positions. 

The power to change all this resides in the purses of the 
people, and the purses of the people must open before the 
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change comes. There are good teachers, excellent teachers, 
around us, who have always been kept poor by school teach- 


ing, and are thus unable to enter another calling ;— who are 


held in their profession because they have become unfitted 
for any other calling. It is not necessary to travel a thousand 
miles to find teachers of much experience, and acknowledged 
excellence, who support themselves and their families on the 
wages of a tolerable clerk. ‘This is impolitic, unjust and nig- 
gardly. 

School teachers are the missionaries of civilization. The 
influence which they exert is second to none in moulding the 
character of the nation. The importance of their work can 
not be magnified. In order to secure the talent and educa- 
tion requisite ; in order to attract to it the young and aspiring ; 
it must be made desirable as a life profession, by being made 
remunerative. As long as trade, agriculture and the arts hold 
out stronger inducements to enterprise than teaching does, very 
little of this most essential article will find itself in the schoo! 
house.— Springfield Republican. 





Home Epvucation.—Bishop Hopkins of Vermont, in one 
of his recent lectures, made some remarks on the obligation 
of parents to their children, which deserve to be written in 


letters of gold. The Bishop argued, and justly, that the pa-- 


rental obligation to educate the child is not transferable. But 
in practice, this obligation is too often disregarded. The 
father pays his quota to the Sabbath and District school, and 
thinks that in sending his children to partake of the benefits 
he has purchased for them, his whole duty, so far as their 
education is concerned, is performed. But, asks the Bishop, 
wiJl the Almighty accept a contribution of ten or twenty dol- 
lars, in the shape of a school tax and church subscription, as 
commutation money for the neglect of a parental duty en- 
forced by Bible precept? We think not; and yet it is a fact 
that a large proportion of the population of our agricultural 
districts seem to act upon this principle. There is nothing 
like home education. ‘The parent is the natural teacher, and 
parental lessons, whether good or evil, are remembered long 
after the teachings of every other tutor have faded from the 
memory. Reading, writing, etc., may be learned at school; 
but morals and manners are acquired at home. 





Notice.—The Norfolk County Teachers’ Convention will 
hold its next annual meeting at Cohasset on Monday and 
Tuesday, the 3d and 4th of June. The exercises of this cons 
vention are always of a useful and interesting character. 
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PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. 


The Legislature of Massachusetis has just passed a law 
requiring all teachers of common schools to be examined in 
Human Physiology, as well as in the other branches required 
by law. This is right; every teacher should be acquainted 
with the mechanism of his frame so far that he may be safely 
entrusted with the care of pupils in a school room. Thou- 
sands, no doubt, perish annually, in this State, in consequence 
of inattention to the simplest principles of Hygiene, and the 
merest elementary knowledge of Anatomy and Physiology. 
The only danger is, that the new subject may be pushed to 
excess, and too much be attempted in our schools. We have 
no idea that it is necessary or proper to teach more than a 
general outline of the subject, and to aid the teacher in doing 
this, and to confine him to the essentials of the science, we 
know no course so safe as the use of suitable Diagrams with 
a Key of very moderate size. We have long meditated the 
publication of a series of Diagrams for common schools, and 
hope, in two or three weeks to publish a set of Eight, which 
shall be on a larger scale than any yet published, very cor- 
rectly drawn, and neatly put upon cloth, the price to be very 
low. The series will include a Six-foot skeleton, the Heart 
and Lungs; The Abdominal Viscera; The Brain; The 
Eye; The Ear; The Teeth; the Vocal Apparatus; The 
Skin, Hair, Nails, &c. &c. The Drawings are all origi- 
nal and made by ourself with particular reference to the 
wants of Common Schools and Teachers who have not 
studied the subject. Orders must be directed to the Editor 
of this Journal at West Newton. Lecturers will find this 
series all they want to illustrate a course of popular lectures. 


Our series of Outline Maps, eight in number, is the best 
as well as the cheapest for common schools; and, when a 
towns supplies all its schools with them, we have concluded 
to furnish them at ¢hree dollars a Set, neatly colored and on 
cloth. ‘The New edition of our Grand Outline Map of Mas- 
sachusetts contains all the new railroads and towns up to 
January 1, 1850. Price ¢o downs as above, 4.50. The retail 
price is 5.00 and that of the series, 4.00. Orders must be ad- 
dressed to us at West Newton. | 








i= All Communications, Newspapers, and Periodicals, for the 
Journal, should be addressed to Wm. B. Fowle, Editor, West Newton. 





Tur Common Scuoor Journat is regularly published, semi-monthly, 
by Lemuet N. Ink, 1384 Washington street, up stairs, (opposite School- 
street,) Boston. {{>~ Price, One Dollar a year, payable in advance, or 
$1,25, if not paid before April 1. 










